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dented chain of circumstances.1' He asked for withdrawal of the
Russian army. The Tsar replied with a manifesto which de-
manded submission or death. He refused the Polish envoys to
retract the manifesto or to make any promises. The Poles, he
said, must trust their sovereign's word, and he added: " The first
cannon-shot will be Poland's ruin."

The conciliatory Whites gave up the direction of the provi-
sional government to the belligerent Reds, The Diet proclaimed
the fall of the Romanoff dynasty and the indissoluble union of
Poland and Lithuania (January, 1831). Official envoys were
sent to^ask help from the great powers which had made the
treaties of Vienna. In England, Palmerston declared that the
Congress of Vienna had not guaranteed the constitution of Po-
land. In France, in spite of public demonstrations, the govern-
ment refused to join in a war. Poland was abandoned.

The Polish army, already mobilized, took the initiative by
entering Lithuania. But when Dibitsch arrived with his great
force (120,000 men against 45,000), the Poles fell back toward
the Vistula. They made heroic resistance in five battles, from
February to May, 1831. The cholera checked operations. The
Russian army, renewed by re-enforcements, finally arrived before
Warsaw. The general offered amnesty and the constitution; the
Polish generals advised acceptance. But the democrats con-
trolled Warsaw; they had just massacred a number of suspects
in the prisons; they refused to treat with the Russians. Warsaw
was bombarded, and surrendered, September, 1831. The Diet
withdrew; the remains of the Polish army passed into Russia and
Austria. A large Polish emigration, composed chiefly of nobles,
went to France and settled there.

Poland remained under a military dictatorship, Nicholas
took away her independence by an ukase: "Poland shall be
henceforth a part of the Empire and form one nation with
Russia." He abolished the Charter of 1815, replacing it by the
Organic Statute of February, 1832. He suppressed the Diet and
the Polish army, and gave the power to a Russian governor,
Russian officials, and a section of the Council of St. Petersburg.
He promised still to leave to the people their church, their lan-
guage, and their distinct administration; but this promise, which
was without guarantee, was not kept.

Paskiewitch, the new Viceroy of Poland, held an absolute
power to the day of his death (25 years); he surrounded himself
with Russian officials and officers, and kept the kingdom under